GIVING A LEAD

spirit, a young man still, and in no sense a cynic or a
pessimist. Had he been either, some undertone of dis-
illusion or hostility or partisanship would have betrayed
him. You will read his public speeches in vain if you
are searching for an instance in which that note can be
detected. To those who find all speeches dull in which
no hated enemy is pilloried, we shall not commend the
Prince of Wales's public utterances, for hatred and
sarcasm and despising found no place in his armoury.
Rather did he rely upon shrewdness, honesty and a
certain plain humour.

Moreover, the earnestness of his speeches, especially
of those delivered in support of the British Legion and
of social welfare, increased with the passing of time.
His appeals became stronger, more eloquent and more
mature. The confusion and bewilderment of life did
not blur the vision of service which, in the early days of
"the Peace," he vowed to follow. The cool, peaceful
air which wondering, returning soldiers were hoping to
regain when once they had settled down has not been
their reward. It has eluded them and all mankind.
Some, in despair, have fallen low; some, broken in
spirit, none the less have struggled on after a fashion;
some, in disgust and defiance, have run after strange
gods. Where shall they look for help ? In what shall
they put their trust ? Not in Tyranny, if we are reading
Europe's book aright. Yet some form of leadership is
necessary. And leadership is our chief lack. For several
years the Prince displayed many of the qualities of a
leader. But where leadership in the full sense was con-
cerned he was debarred. For in that sense some form
of politics is included. Again, it is possible that the
circumstances and environment of the Prince's life
precluded the complete co-ordination of his several
talents.

Enough has been related here by way of narrative
to justify our setting down the following as being among
his obvious qualifications: breadth and flexibility of
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